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graphical accounts bearing on that period. I have had an opportunity of giving translations from the Cho keng lu in my Archaeological [Researches on Peking and in the first part of the present volume. In the first chapter of the work we find a list of the names of seventy-two Mongol tribes, and after this other lists of nations and tribes in China, Eastern and Central Asia.
As the Chinese and Mongol sources of information with respect to the Mongol nation are very little known to European scholars, our historians who have written the history of the Mongols have relied almost entirely upon the Mohammedan historiographers of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, whose conscientious records concerning the Mongol era are indeed entitled to the greatest confidence. The Chinese and Mongol chroniclers never present so detailed, coherent, and intelligible accounts as do the able Persian historiographers on the same subject ; but, as I have stated above, I assign to the authors of the Tar East also a great importance, and especially with respect to comparative historical researches. The subsequent notices concerning the Mohammedan authors who wrote on the Mongols are borrowed from d'Ohsson's "Histoire des Mongols," where-more detailed accounts on this subject will be found. I mention only the most important Persian works.
The TariJch Djihan Emhai, or history of the conqueror of the world, written by Alai-eddin Attct mulk Djuveni, records the events of the last ten years of Chinghiz Khan's reign. It first gives an account of the conquest of Transoxiana and Persia by the Mongols. After this the reigns of Ogotai and Kuyuk and the beginning of the reign of Mangu are treated of. It terminates in 1257. In this history we find also interesting accounts of the Uigurs and the Karakhitai, of which I shall give a